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his monograph teconstructs'a theory of news, public 


opinion, and social control originally presented between 1904 and 

-1941 by ‘Robert Ezra Park, a founder of the sociological study of mass Een 
“communication and public ‘opi inten, and suggests that the theory is | 
pertinent to contemporary jogrnalists and scholars. Park's «work is 
described as the basis of ma any ideas now popular in mass l 
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individual to acsqcial-systém: and the\techniques of precision and. 
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, 2). Footnotes should be assembled at the end, not on the page. Ifa : 


references style is preferred, follow the style in JM No. 46. ASA style 
is not used. Tables and figures should be on separate pages, not in - 3 
the text. Contributors may be asked to provide camera-ready vers | 


sions of tables and figures. ea 
Authors arte expeged to be completely candid with the editor in 
“matters pertaining to the origins and previous’ appearances of 


manuscripts, . including their relationship to any thesis or disserta- 


‘tion, or any other use of the material, whether in the past or con- 


templated. It is our policy not to publish a long versio ofa study 
already published in a shorter version elsewhere, and the same af- 


» ples to book chapters. These problertis-can be worked out, but the 


editor expects to be fully informed, including any Use or con- 
templated use of the same material in trade or general publications. 
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~ yt ae et Te PURPOSE of this monograph is to re- 

“construct a theory of news, public opinion and social control which 
“is pertinent to journalists and mass communication scholars today . 
although its author, Robert Ezra Park, an early journalist and Une 
versity of Chigago sociologist, presented the theory between 1904 
and 1941. Park must be considered a founder of the sociological, 
study of mass communication and public opinion and the field's 
first theorist. - 8 ; 

Park has been overlooked until recently. Much mass communica- ` 
tion research has been based upon’ psychological rather than soci- 
ological theory. Sociologists in the symbolic intera¢yion tradition, 
which partly based on Park's.thought, had an early interest in the 
mass media, but later shifted to other phenomena. Herbert 
Blumer, one of Park's students and a foremost advocate of symbolic 
interactionism, applied a Park-like analysis to the study of public 
opinion (1948) and mass media effects (1959).’ Other symbolic in- ? 
teraction analyses were applied to the mess media in the 1950s.? 
Since then, the symbolic interaction perspective waned in mass 
communication research until very recently. ` ; 

Park is well recognized by-sociology, particularly for his contribu- 
tions to human ecolpgy, collective behavior and social control, ur- w 
bay sociology and race relations. Turner says that “probably no 
other man has so deeply influenced the direction taken by Agr 






ican empirical sociology . . . ,“* and Boskoff calls Park “perhaps we 
the single most influenNal person in American sociology ^s. after 

3 ‘ ‘ wg soe 
more than forty years of ersistent application.” Yet, Park entered : 


academic sociology wheyhe was 50 yearsof age? . 

Orre of Park's most important contributions is his distinction be- 
tween the crowd and the public, the subject of his Ph.D. thesis filed 
in Germany in 1904 but translated into English nee in 1972.5 In 

. notes accompanying the translation, Levine calls his distincuon be- w 
tween crowd and public “a brilhant feat of intela] differentia- 
tion” which has “largely been lost sight of in later discussions of 
T K 





nication theory. Fh 
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mass society and public opinion.” *Closely related are Park's contri- 
butions to public opinion, specifically ab it relates to news, news in- 
stitutions, collective behavior and the of nicept of social control in a 
democratic society. Park was interest¢d in the newspaper because 


he believed that the real power of thg’press is in its ability to initiate _ 





the forces of public opinion and sy¥sequent political action. 
Park’s work anticipated manyideas now popular in mass commu- 
t; the major functions of communication in so- 
ciety presented by/political scientist Harold DÐ. Lasswell in 1948 had 
been described by Park in the 1920s.’ Lasswell's survetllance func- 
tion is a restatement of Park's assertion that communication of news 
functiong to “keep individuals and societies oriented and in touch 
with their world and reality «+ .”ë The correlation function relates 
to Park’s concept of social integration in time and space, and also to 
his concepts of the public, public opinion and cgjlective behavior. 








The transmassion function is taken more directly from Park's text- ` 


book (written with Burgess in 1921): “the transmission of tHe sociak 


heritage takes place by communication . . .”° A fourth functiony ` 


enterlaznment, was added in 1959 by Charles, Wright.” Park dis- ° 


pat EN 


cussed entertainment in-his description of thé yellow press, ‘and saw 


it as performing several social functions. _ # 

Second, the ‘conceptual scheme of agenda-setting, which has 
been developing since 1972, partly relies upon Park's definition of 
the news as a fundamental condition for discussion.*! The agenda- 
setting hypothesis isthat the mass media aed ae Moe topics peo- 
ple talk about (but not how they think about ther by establishing 
the salience of issues. š ` © 

Third, of five schools of thought identified as contributing to the 
coorientational model, two are represented by teachers, students or” 
Wirth, Charles H. Cooley, George H. 
Mead, John Dewey, William James, W. I.- Thomas and Ernest W. 
Burgess. !? This research perspectNe, which is related to symbolic 
interaction, focuses upon links between the individual and the so- 
cial system—links by which the individual becomes cooriented to 
other persons, groups on social elements through adjustments to 






perceived common agreements, understandings or symbols such as 


gestures and language.!® This perspective is clearly present in Park's 
thinking. l 
r Fourth, 'as a journalist in the 19th Century, Park practiced tech- 
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niques of precision journalism and advo@aey journalism, considered 


innovative m the late 1960s and early 1970s. Fifth, Helen MacGill 


Hughes asserts that Park’s “imaginative view of public opinion-as a 


measurable phenomenon” was ahead of its time and “was an inspir- 
ation to the pioneers of survey analysis in the 1940s.”™ Finally, 
Turner cyedits Park with foreshadowing the idea of the two-step 
flow of communication and influence, although Prk did ‘hoyelab- 
orate Upon that idea. . ` 
Janowitz writes that Park's 1916 essay on “The City” isa strikingly 
contemporary statement of the issues that research must still con- 
front:!® Park raised a number of empirical questions in it and else- 
where which have not been adequately-investigated today: How are 


interpersonal channels of communication linked to the mass megia? 


What would be the effect of making the newspaper a municipal 
monopoly? To what extent ddes the newspper control and to what 
extent is it controlled by public sentiment? Does publication of the 
news speed up social change or stabilize social movements already 


in progress? To what extent are the mass media an organizing force . 


in society? What is the role of. public opinion in social change? 
What are the impligations of the public opinion formation process 
for social policy? : 


The field of mass communication has had few philosophers and > 






descriptive researchers who, like Park, can take a broad view of so- 
ciety and“tdy out large territories for theoretical development and 
research. His theory of news, public opinion.and social contra] was 
nevex formally presented to the scientifif community but is implijt 
in his Many writings. It holds many idéas useful to mass commung- 
cation scholars today because it reintroduces many concepts rel- 
evant to an examination Of the role of mass media in a dynamic so- 
ciety. In addition, recent publications in several fields attest to a re- 
vival of interest in Pagk’s work." * l 
The following secuonsof this monograph describe: the relation- 
ship of Park's biography to his theory, his theoretical framework 
and empirical methdds and the central elements in his theory, 
which are shown in Figure | 
.“Theory” in this monograph means an interrelated set of con- 
cepts, assumptions and statements which analyze and explain phe- 
nomena. The phenomena that Park sought to explain were the de- 
velopment of public opinion and its Telationships to social action or 
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inaetion. . The statements in, the theory. are not directly testable in 
‘the form in ‘which he developed them, but testable statements can A s 
be derived from them. Some testable hypotheses are offered i in the 


A conclusion of this monograph. > 
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ft: THE LIFE OF ROBERT EZRA PARK 
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Dee Park was born February 14, 1864, on a farm at Harveéyville, Pa. 
a i Soon after his birth the family moved tọ Red Wing, Minn., to be 
. with his paternal grandfather, a physician. Even in his youth Rob- E 
~ ert Park seemed to observe his environment with the eye of a socioh, . 
ogist. He Jater described the lower-class Scandinavian-Americans\ 
‘among whom he lived and, in particular, his fascination with the ` 
middle-class New Englanders on the othex side of town: 


? © Unconsciously I treasured every little incident, every, eee word and reveal- 
: ing gesture that threw light on their hives. > ` i ~ 
` ` Jyrealize now that they were very ordinary people, most of them, but they lived a 
‘ gi#tified existence in my imagination. They were almost the only lives that I knew ` 
oY campletely. . I mention these things because, while books have helped ‘me to Pee 

l ae think, most tha have‘learned\of the aspects of life in which my interesis he has ` l 
bN „come out of my ala ce, ?8 
: Growing up to become |‘an awkward, sentimental and romantic: 
boy,” Park developed anl interest in writing, through publishing 
what he termed an “amateur newspaper? Although his father a 
Soe . preferred that he become a merchant fi like himself, Park chose in- 
a stead to enroll at the University of Minnesota. Not satisfied with his, 
progress the first year, he withdrew and reenrolled at the University 
( of Michigan. There John Dewey/ an instructor in’ philosophy, 
turned Park’s interest toward that field.2? Dewey introduced him to . 
a group of students “who discussed the social issues of the day in the . 
_ Spirit of the reforining ideas then spreading atfover the Midwest."2) © 
Dewey also introduced him to Franklin Ford, a newspaperman l 
whose ideas surviye in many of Park's writings. As a reporter on the 
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- stock market, Ford Had become interested in the precise measure- 


ment of the fluctuations of public opinion, since stock prices often 
reflect public opinipn as influenced by news, Ford and Park devel- 
oped the idea for a new type, of newspaper, The Theught News,” 
which would report the shifts and trends in public opiņion on var: 
ious issues. “The newspaper’ never was published because accurate . 
“Measurement was fargely undeveloped. 2? Ford may be credited with : 


_ impressing upon Park “the crucial importance of the news, the tie- 


wa s 


dia of communication and the influence of public opinion." 

Park's circle, which included George H. Mead, Dewey and Ford, 
influenced him to take up a profession in which he might carry out 
some of his ideas.2* He considered teachiig at Red Wing,® but 
“perceived in the newspaper a medium for a career peculiarly fitted 


> to his interest in observation, to his flair for writings and to his de- 


Sire for an opportunity of molding public ò dpinion.”?5 Fromr-age 23 
to 34 he worked in various capacities as police reporter, general re- 


porter, feature writer and city editor on newspapers in Minneapolis, _ 


Detroit, Denver, New York and Chicago.®’ By his own account he 
wrote muckraking stories, investigative pices and articles that , 
called, for techniques of “scientific reporting,” which -he later real- 
ized was similar tqsurvey research. Coser observes: , 


He was soon given special assignments to cover the urban seeng, often in depth 
through a series of articles. He wrote on city machines and the § cenrupyen they 
brought in their wake. He described the squalid conditions of the city's immigrant 
areas and the crinyaal world that was ensconced the. Constantly on the prowl for 
news and fe soon on urban affairs, Park came to view the city as a privileged 
natural laboratory for the study of whe new urban than whom industrial society had ? 
created.?9 $ ` 


In 1894,- Park married Clara Cahill, artist, the daughter of a 


Michigan lawyer. They were to have two sons and two daughters. “% - 


Q 
ERIC 


“Toward the énd of his newspaper carcer Park became disiu, 
sioned with the i that newspaper reporting of social problems 
could alone solve thei, ard he sought more knowledge about their 
basic nature. He dete mined to study philosophy at Harvard under 
Wiliam James and Josiah Royer and psycholo nder Hugo 
Muensterberg. % Park later wrote: “I wanted to gain a fundarnenia 
point of view from whichJ could describe the behavior of society, 
under the influence of new8, in the precise and universal language 
of science, Y? Everett C. Hughes writes that: l 
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o Itis said TET him’ he was not bright etough to study philosophy. Park, 
. indeed, always thought of himself as a slow man; the truth is that he was not easily 


satisfied with sqjutions to problems he thought fundamentat. 33 


An essay Tead’ by James to his class, “A Certain Blindness in, 


Human Beings, ”™ influenced Park greatly. 


-The` 'blindness” of which James spoked is ‘the reer oe of us is likely to have for 
>» ' the meaning of other people's lives, At any rate what sociologists most need to 


rol 


a 


_ know is what. goes on Penn the faces of men, whatit is that makes life for each of | 
us cither dul} or thrilling.” 


» 


“Turner adds that this philosophy was consistent with Park's insis- 
tence “that we search for causes rather than eather tha, and that 


. we concern ourselves with the meanings of acts\yather than with be- 


havior in a lirnited sense. ”3® 
ames, along with Dewey and Mead, is classified with the prag- 
-mati¢ philosophers. Pragmatism represents an ‘integration of the 


` concept of evolution as a problem-solving process and the scientific - 
-mëthod as. a problem- solving mechanism én the context of democ- - 


racy, within which the individual is able to develop to fullest poten- 


^` gial. 37 Pragmatic philosophy contributed greatly to the develop- ` 


` ment of the social- psychological school known as symbolic interac- 
tionism. Among its principal dqyelopers were Mead, Cooley, 


Dewey, Thoma , Florian Znaniecki and Park. 38 The threads of ` 


` pragmatism call be seen in Park's ideas o 
and social i interaction. 






aftéer.one year of study. The Park family then moved to Germany, 
‘where he began work on a doctorate at the University of Berlin, 
` The three courses Park took from Simmel there constituted the 


sum pf his formal sociological training.*® Coser believes that Park's 


general ‘approach to society as a-systém of interactions is due to Sim- 
mel’s influence, along with such ideas as social conflict, “marginal 
man, characteristics of urban dwellers, social distance, society as 


` collective behavior organized through social control and a stress on 


social process as a source of novelty. The philosopher, Friedrich 
Paulsen, introduced Bark to Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, the 
work of his good friend, Ferdinand Toennies. Toennies, Simmel 
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and the philosopher Oswald Spengler are credited wath great influ- 


ence on Park. ® . : 

While in pelina read a book on the logic of’the social sciences 
which addressed the problems of the nature of society in the same 
way that Park wished to view them. Because the author, the Russian 
sociologist Bogdan ’A. Kistiakowski, had studfed under thé philos- 
opher Wilhelm Windelband, Park chose to go to Strasbourg (then 
Strassburg) and, later Heidelberg to study with Windelband.*® In 
Strasbourg, Park studied also’ with a‘ geographer, Hettner, whose 
knowledge complemented the study of sociology, “for after all, dal- 
tare is finally a a ographical phenomenon.” He also studied with 
GF. Knapp, aneconomist. Park attributed to Knapp’s lectutes on 
the German peasant his later understanding of American blacks.‘ a 

Park; now 40, wrote his dissertation, Masse urd Publikum (The 
Crowd and the Public), under Windelband. The idea’. of Scipio 
Sighele, Gustave LeBon and Gabriel Tarde also contributed to this 


work, w hich he gave its finial polish while back at Harvard for one | 


year as an assistant in philosophy. T heréhe renewed his association 


with James and Royce. 7 ‘ 
He began to feel that the dissertation, once expected to be “some- 


thing shining,” was a disappointment, and he decidedghat the pros- 7 


pects he had imagined for collective psychology were discourag- 
ing. Park again tired of the world of books and longed for some- 
thing larger after he received his Ph.D. in 1064." 

A movement protesting misrule i in the Bélgian Congo or iginated 


in the Boston suburb of Quincy, where the Parks then-owned a. 


home. The Congo Reform Association offered him a position as 
publicity agent and first secretary. The problem of race relations 
whetted Park's reform instincts." He published thige examinations 
of Belgian colonial atrocities in Everybodys Magazine in 1906-07, 
and prepared to go to Africa. At this time he was holding three 
jobs, including a Harvard University assistantship and a Sunday 


newspaper editorship in addition’ to the publicity Job.” (Inherited 


money helped to suppert the Parks after 1911.) However, Booker 
T. Washington, the president of Tuskegee Institute, whom Park 
knew through the Congo Reform Association, invited him to study 
race relations in the United States instead, at Tuskegee. He ac- 
cepted and acted as an informal secretary on travels with Washing- 
ton, working at Tuskegee and traveling in the South durmg the 
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: winters of the next severa lears. 5) He and Washington: traveled i in. i 
Europe during 1910 to study peasant life—for later comparison 
with the status of merican blacks. The two wrote their observa- 
tions ‘in The Man Farfhest Down.®? Park was "actually the ‘major 
contribufor, although Washington was listed.as primary author, *3 
` Washington later organized an -international conference on a 
blacks, drawing blacks and colonial administrators from Africa and * 
the West Indies. W. I. Thomas, who taught a course on “the Negro 
mind” at the University of Chicago met Park at this meeting and, at o‘ 
Thomas's request, Park went to Chicago i in 1924 to teach a course” 
about blacks on a jow- salaried, non- “renewable appointment. He ~ 
was now 50.. 0 2 . l . ee? 
The original sociology department included Albion Sm (chair. l 
man), George ʻE. Vincent, Charles Richmond ‘Henderson. and 
Thorpas. With the~additiòn to its membership qf Ellsworth Faris - . 
` (chairman), Ernest W, Burgess and Park, the tae began.to | 
rise to its pinnacle of a spsadesship i a ı American socly 
“ology. o > ` 
Ellsworth Faris said of Park's first years at ae 


~ ` ` 


His success was not immediate. In 1914 Small was an ero ure on the: ` 
campus, Henderson was still. remembered for his brilliant work, and 3 homas was als 
` atthe height of his fame, attracting students into his courses by the hundreds. By , Se 
1920, however, when the students swarmed: back after the war, Park had. ‘become a 
the ourstanding‘member of the department,’ 


Not only was Park an iMuminating lecturer, he also ‘was an excel: 
lent and dedicated teaches, taking an interest in his students that,’ 
often encroached upon time for personal and family life. For the | 
next nine years Park continued as a professorial lecturer at a nop- 
inal salary. He taught other courses without further rempenetapon 
until he was finally appointed to a full professorship.5”. - . 

The article, “The City: Suggestions for the Investigation a f Hu- 
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man Behavidr in the-Urban Environment,” which Park wrote in 
(1916, for the American Jourpal of Soctology, helped move/Small to o 
initiate a program of. research on the city of Chicago, of which Park 
was the informal leader of a group of historians, , political scientists, , 
economists, anthropologists, geographers and’ sociologists. 38 The 
article was published later in The City, which vom edited with Bur- 
gess and R. D. McKenzie. ®™ r 

In 1921. Park and Burgess E a comprohensive sociology 
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EE ranore than a dowar pages. Introduction to the Sor "Wh te 


sence of Soctology® became perhaps the most famous sociology gext ` 
in the United States;® in 1968 its first chapter was termed “perhaps 
still chebest historical exposition of sociology and its relatign to the. s 
a, other socfal sciences.”®? It also hëiped to standardize the treatment” En 
` vof sociology ahd is credited with setting” the future direction and. °: o, w E 
content of American sociology. The book grew out of the materials ; — 
that the authors used in teaching but supposedly was sparked by. S 
student'anger at being chayged for the mimeographed, matefialsfor `“ ae 
. another professor—who ofited personally from the proceeds. 63 
Another book pu ed in 1921 carries Park's name and that of HS ong 
Herbert A, Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted" was written © = + 
primarily by-W. I. Thomas in collaboration with Park and Miller; ~. 
_ Thomas had been forced to resign from the Unie after being l 
- -accused of'a sexual indiscretion,« although the charge was later 
thrown out of court, and the publishers and sponsoys would not al- 
low his name on the book, so Park’s and Miller's were attached. 66 r~ 
o Park authored a companion volume the next year, The Immigrant i 
Press and Its Control. © ~ 
In a similar vein Park began to study Asian i immigrants and their 
- families on the West Coast, which led to “East by West,” a special 
issue of The Survey Graphic. Park wrote one of the articles: Park 
oa produced numerous articles, lectures; book reviews — and introduc- 
tons to books written by others, mostly his former students. The.ar- 
ticles were collected in three volumes and published in the 1950s.°7 
Perhaps Park's greatest contributions to sociology and other ` 
‘fields was his influence-on students. Many of them became well- 
known, incuding Herbert Blumer, Everett C. Hughes, Louis Wirth, 
Helen MacGill Hughes, Robert Redl eld (his son-in-law), Edward 
- Reuter, Walter C. Reckless, Joseph Lohman, John Dollard, Ernest 
Hiller ;-Clifford Shaw, Willard Waller, Charles S. Johnson, Stuart” 
Queen, Leonard Cottrell, E. Franklin Frazier, R. D. McKenzie, 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Frederick M. Thrasher, Ernest M. Mowrer, 
Ruth Shonle Cavan,. Edgar T. Thompson, W. O. Brown and Reb 
ert E. L. Faris. l 
One ‘of these, Faris, provides a portrait of Park in his later years. 
Of a soft and portly figure, Park’s preoccupation with sociology 
contributed to a sometimes haphazard appearance. He might lec- 
ture with shaving soap still in his ears, in r@mpled clothing. He fre- 
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quently mpl aced books and even atrived ata convention without a 


X 


` copy of the paper he was to read sHis graff ahd blunt manner ~ aa 


upset students, sometimes to the point of tears. But" they`soon ` +. “ 
learned that Park had real affeqtion for them, giving generously of»? 
“his time and ideas. “Few of his students have been able adequately - e 
to acknowledge the extent òf their personal ‘debt to Park, for he . 
gave, them organized sociology i in such a way that it came to appear f 
S then as their own, ”®? i 

SV NP fer retirement from the Giverny of Chicago i in. 1933, his re- 

“\maihing years were spent at Fisk University as a visiting professor, 


4 studying race relations.”° He had traveled extensively, spending a 


ìi year as research professor at the University of; Hawaii, lecturing in 
Peiking: “attending the Fourth Pacific Science Congress in Java in 
1929; touring India, South America arid South Africa Ì in 193] and. . 
Brazil in 1937.” He once said: 


I expect at I have actually covered more re ground, tramping about in cities in dif. 
ferent parts of the world, than any other living man. Out of all this I gained, 
“among other things, a conception of the city, the community, and the region, not ae 
asa pga paoi merely but as a kind of social organism. 2 t g -` 
During his lifetime, he received numerous honors. He was pres- 
ident of the “American Sociological Society, a member of the Na- y 
tional Social Science Research Council, delegate to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, editor of a series of books on immigration for the 
` Carnegie Gorporation, associate editor of several academic journals 
and member of more than a dozen learned societies,” He had con- 
tacts beyond the university with foundations and research organiza- 
tions, social science boards and -committees and social resegrch 
projects.” . i i 
Park died in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1944, one week short of hìs 
80th birthday. He left a vast legacy—of ideas which have perme- i 
atéd social science, humerous writings sul of interest today,” many 
talented students who have taught still others, and a rich personal 
. and professional life, inspiring to other scholars: 


THEORETI CA L FRAMEWORK A ND METHOD ` 


By the time Park Kad joined the University of Chicago f: aculty, his 
thinking had been influenced profoundly by Darwin's “web of life” 
and his theory of the origin of the species, as well as by the work of 
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Robert EsraPark’s Theary of News © > l o a,’ 
other evolutionists, including, Ernst: Haeckel, Thomas d Jia P 3 
° Huxley, Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte.” He ae ae ofso >o o 
ciology as a natural science of hunian-behavior. Boskoff notes that, ce A 
` Park’s respect for both Spencer: and ‘Darwin’probably was sepie p a T 
ble for his ‘receptivity to the ecological approach utilized by plant a 
and dnimal bietogists,-an approach which influericed hisowndriey- — — >ò 
the study of sociological. phenomena. 7 The ecological .. x 
; | model became his conceptual framework fos converting observable ~ Ae 
regularities i in society ingo, classifications of human interaction and 3 
“| urban processes. He and R. D> Mckenzie are credited with coining -` 


4 _the term “human ecology.” e = \ . 4g * a 









st The Ecological’ Model oe a o 7 


aa Park believed ghat viewing the facts of city life within rhe ecolog: ` 
ical frarhework would enable him to transform concrete observa- 
tions into systematic and conceptual knowledge. “Human ecology” 
` provided the key to'a scientific language which ‘could describe evol- 
utionary processes at all levels in.an’urban society. He Nisan 
concepts such as competition, conflict, invasion, dominance, segre- 
gation, symbiosis, succession, accommodation and asstmilation to 
express. physical and social changes which he observed. jn. bis studies 
of social life. Coser describes Park’s urban sociology asbeing “ane 
«~ hored in his conceptualization of various stages in the | process. of in- or 
X vasion and succession through which various groups carve out their 
ecological niches, their natural areas, in the urban environment, ie 
r Using the ecological model, Park distinguished between theec- © < os, 
ological (biotic) community and society as a whole, the ecological . 
community being seen as an aggregate of individuals characterized 
o by symbiosis, the division of labor and, G! mpetitive cooperation, - ‘Sg a Pigs 
whereas society was viewed as a dommunity‘of persons organized 
‘through communication, socialization and cellectiye behaviog, ”? SE 
; . os 2S \ oR eee 
a The Natural History Technique PE o 


n rare. 
fo ae E k 
The ecological approach led Park to conceive-of dynamic ‘social ee i 
processes as having “#fatural histories” or sequences of stages ~ “Fy 


through which they Eereloped, leading to beth institutionalization ae s 
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_ * and tò social change, each being diffgrene stages or dimensions in 
- social cohtrol. Social relationships and institutions are always in the’ 


drocess of “becoming” The theory pay beviewed as a natural his- 


` kory of publics, public opinion and socjal control, with the evolu- - 


_ tionary mechanism Wei g.communication. Turner believes the nat- 
ural history technique gradually lost followers because of problems 


of quantification and objectivity, but adds, “But à refined natural | 
history approach, allowing for branching, and specifying the differ- 
ent contingencies which determine progression between each pair 


` of stages, may still be.a vital alternative to static, relational formu- 


lations.”8 A i . . 
Park was interested ip both dimensions of social:control, stability 
and chang; first, how society regulates itself, and the role of trad} 
tions, norms and institutions in maintaining cooperation and integ- 
rity. Park quoted Herbert Spencer's “question: “How does a mere 
collection of individuals succeed in acting in a corporate and consis- 
tent way?"®! Sociology provided for Park a means for “investigating 


. the processes by which individuals are inducted into and induced to 


cooperate in some sort of permanent corporate existence ~ . a 


Turner, Coser, Boskoff and Janowitz all describe Park's concern 
with the process of social change under the larger rubric of social 
control, For Park, “social control concerns not only the méchanisms 
underlying traditional continuity but also the means through which 
the coordination involved in change is achieved."** 

Coser also Wescribes Park’s conception of social change as a di- 
mension of social controls “involving a three-stage sequence, Or 
‘natural history,’ beginning with dissatisfactions and the resulung 


disturbances and social unrest, leading to mass movements, and F 


ending in new accommodations within a restructured institutional 


_ order.”* Traditions, norms and institutionalization of social activ- 


ities and relationships thus constitute but one phase in social; 
change. Boskoff describes Park's analysis of social change as a cycli- 
cal process including “conditions, groupings responsive to condi- 


tions, cultural productions, acceptance and social control (institur _. 


tionalization), “and eae difficulties, which become the con- 
ditions of succeeding cycles."* Janowitz saw that Park's social con- 
trol indicated not only a mechanism of conformity but also an at- 
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tempt to understand how society both regulates itself and chan, res.86 
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: To Park, social control was “the central fact and the central 
problem of society.” 


` 


Societ PMs everywhere a control 5 ia, Its function is to organize, integrate, 
«` and ditect the energies resident in the individuals of which it is com posed. 87 a 
-While a variety of social control mechanisms qperates to regulate ,. i 
„competition and.compromise conflict, a permanent state of stabil- 
ity or équilibrium is not the result but, rather, a temporary state of #0, 
-accotnmodation is reached which allows for new groups to arise in, | > 
order to “claim their share of scarce | values, thus questioning the 
eT scheme of things that has arisen from previous accommodations,” ?® . 
H The theory of néws, public opinion and social control implicit in 
“.° Park’s writings therefore assumes that, the communication of infor- 
i ` mation, pews and public opinion processes functions at two stages 
\ of social control tò maintain social norms and custom and to facil- 
7 itate social change at varying rates. oN 
l ‘Data, Collection. and ; nalysts Methods— Park tended to favor 
qualitative methods— phe journalistic method of i investigation and 
description, the anthropological method of participant observation 
and the historical- -jgurnalistic method of recording events and an- 
` alyzing human doguments.® His goal was not only prediction but 
also an intuitive understanding of cultures, processes and the mean- 
` ing of actions. Disdaining formal hypothesis testing in his own 
\ work, he concerned himself with broad theory, but suggested to stu- 
dents that they test parts of the theory by numerous methods.” For 
instance, Park encouraged E. S. Bogardus to develop a quantitative > or 
technique to measure social distance, which led to his well-known 
scale. Although Park, like others at Chicago, was suspicious of the 
new Statistical gaethods, he wrote: “In so far as social structure Can 
E be defined in terms of position, social changes may be defined in 
4 terms of movement; and society exhibits, in one of its aspects, char- 
acteristics that can be measured and described in mathematical for- 
mulas.”3 In 1927 William F. Ogburn broughr Giddings’ emphasis 
on statistics to the Chicago sociology department, where students 
and faculty debated the case study approach versus statistical meth, ` 
ods. Samuel Stouffer's work first as à student there and then profes- 
sor did the most to help quantitative methods gain acceptance at 
Chicago.” l ; 
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> ~ \PARK’S THÈ@RY QF NEWS, PUBLIC ; OPINION AND . oe en 
+ \ SOCIAL CONTROL ` ` . Ean f 
TE The, following four sections o on the“ concepts, Signe ~ 
¥ £ \ No : e 
m~t - tions and statements in a Park S theory. ` l i 
š e a. Bi is si 
COMMUNICATION AND SOCIETY e 3 < O ee 
~ The major premise is that communication: binds society i in time and | space. a 
+7 Society is interaction, ` S3 t 
i F Commypication js the action of human minds on each other. ` ; 
Communitation develops whenever people gather, 
Communication creates.the mores, t dition and.culture, i 
` Y Tradition and culture transmitted by communication play a large role in thè 
development of the self in two contexts: primary groups and society, 
: Communication makes collective action possible; it facilitates consensus and un- 
` derstanding within social groups. i 
x Communication functions as an integrative ageht in society; it binds diverse , a * 
i social entities and enables them to function in their own ways, aes 
7° The scientifi ic medium of interaction ts communication. . 
2 Human society is organized around two basic processes = communication and 
F 2 competition. o 
; y% . Communication is a means of social organization through the interaction pro- 
S> cesses of conflict, accommodation and assimila! non. a l : ` 
# Competition i is non-social interaction. : l 
a Comperítion and communication operate siii to different principles, but 
1 k ” interact. ` . i = - 


Mobility and mass communication combine to increase social è teraction. 

Contacts of mobility define the frea of interaction in space. 

The mass media are stabilizing agents in society because they allow location of 
and communication with mobile individuals. E 

Mass media such as newspapers are potentially divisive forces. 

Mass media such as movies are potentially i integrative forces. 


Society Exists Where Communication Exists 


The action of human minds on each other, i Park's definition of 
communication, following Tarde.” He recagnized, howeves: that 
communication between individuals was inexact. It develops when- 
ever people gather, regardless of degree of formality, of social dis- 
tance or of acquaintance. Park saw individuals in society as contin- 
uously responsive to each other: . n 
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Society.stated in mekhanisti¢ terms reduces to interaction. A person is a member of X? 
society so long as he responds to social forces; je interaction ends, heis isolated 
pt ` 
and detached; he ceasesto be a person and becdmes a “lost soul, ™9® > 
x ` s E a ` m 
The conception of interaction a$ the fine web-that binds society . ». 
within the dimensions of time and space he took fro! jmmel.\ 0 
: a a l 

The human community is created in and transmitted b 

nication.” : ark emphasized John Dewey's statement that: } 
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Society not only còğtinues te exist by transmission, by communication Aut it may ` 
fairly be said to exist In transmission, in conunuiicanen: There is more t i : 


bal tie between the words common, community, and communication. 9&° x. 


Culture is an end product of communication becaus¢ individual ex- 
periences become. experiences held in common through. repeated 
interaction and the sharing of common understandings. In the end, 
culture and society become abstract because they are organized 
around secondary contacts. Further, people long dead,maintain 
control over the living through tradition, mores and cylt à e gat: Ty a 

Turner observes that Park, unlike Cooley and Mead, viewed the.. ° `> ` 
development of the individual within society and civilization as well 
as within the primary group> The collisions.of cultures adxtie ac- . 
tions of collectivities affect the development of the personality, as 
well as the development of society. ° k 

Communication functions also to make collective action possible. 
Awareness of the proximity of others provides a condition for collec- 
tive behavior, the most elementary form of which is the domination 
of mood*Collectivities do not depend on tradition and custom; col- 
lectivities such as crowds and publics can spring up spontaneously 
from communication alone.'"! l 





The Medium. of Interaction Is Communication 


Observing that other sciences stipulated media of interaction, 
Park designated that of sociology to be communication. He distin; 
: © a ` i k 
guished three “natural levels” of interaction: the senses, the emo: 


a 


tions, and sentiments and ideas.” > 


'; His notion‘of the principle of ‘interaction derived from atomic 
theory, !°3 with its kernel concept of moton, Ideas and influences 
“from others stNke individuals in dizzying successidn, bounce and ca- 
| reen off others,jsetting off haphazard chain reactions and modify- 
_ing the internal states of those struck. Thousands of particles of ~ >~ 
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society constantly react on each other! in a frenzy of activity, forcing 


l continual pulsating adjustments. ` ‘In every nardral process,we may 


amely, hetero- 






observerthe two essential factors which constitute it, 
geneous elements and their reciprocal interaction whith we ascribe 
% certain natural forces:”!% The heterogeneity of an groups 
causes interaction with other groups: “Every stronger ethnic or so- 


cial group strives to, subjugate and make serviceable to its purposes ` 


every weaker eJement which exists or rnay come within the field of 
its influence,” 1% i l 


Communication and Social Interaction 3 


Four types of ends cerita, conflict, accommoda- 


tion and assimilation—relate to communication, ! Two’ primary 


processes, competition and communication, are the nucleus of hu- 
man«community organization, as distinct from that of animals. 
Two oriters spring from, these two processes: the biotic, based in 


competition; and the moral; rooted i in communication. Hughes says 


the two gan be seen as more distinctly different in urban society and 
more bound: together in rural societies. Turner notes that Park 


` envisioned the two orders as types of interaction, though operating 


en different principles. !° Figure 2 depicts these relationships. 
“The ecological organization of society is not just organization in 


spatial o but also a process combining with the social process 


in its funttioning.'"’ Turner further relates the ecological and so- 
cial orders to civilization in his interpretation of Park's concepts. 


Relationship of the Four Processes of Interaction to Communication 
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 {S)ocial contact ‘and communication are of central importance, civilization is- 
plainly not territorial arid precultural but multicultural, and the capability for col- ` 


lective behavior is high. Thus the icin anes culture and civilizauon refers. - 


to the social and ecological systems togethehand does not rely upon the one or the 
othèr, DI .. pen , ¢ 

‘Competition is complemented by confyounication, although the - 
two operate independently,» Communication is totally social, fa- 


i cilitating and integrating cultural identity, awareness and `‘tradi- 


tion. Yaş competition exists within every social group, and each ` 
must maintain non-social relations — the instrumental use of others”: 
without intellectual and emotional involvement. Communication 


and competition maintain order within social and non-social rela- 


tions, respectively. A result of communication, custom, determines 
the division of labor. Turner adds, “If competition dictates the divi- 
sion of labor, conflict fixes the individual's place in society."!!8 

' Communicagion: is temporarily dysfunctional when previously 
isolated ae j are brought together. Competition may first be am- 
plified, then turn into conflict, heightening the products of uncer- 


* tainty— anxiety and fear, The paradigm of the four processes sug- 


3 


gests resolution of the conflict through accommodati6n and assim- 
ilation`in concert with communication, although Park recognized 
that conflict is not always resolved, . 

Conflict and competition are contrasted in that conflict requires 
contact and communication with individuals and groups; competi- 
tion requires neither. Conflict plays a primary role in the formation 
‘of public opinion, which is continuously affected by news, t 

Accommodation and assimilation play roles in communication of 


the social heritage, whjch is transmitted by tradition, as between 
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generations, and by acculturation, as between groups. Assimilation 
tends to take place within primary contacts, accommodation main- 
ly in secondary relations. Communication, in the process of accom- 
modation, maintains balance by permitting the assaults of change 
to be modified and absorbed into the social tradition. Communica- 
tion is crucial to assimilation because it allows individuals and 
groups to be absorbed into the dominant society as they take on its 
language, attitudes and behaviors. ” 


In assimilation, uncertainty is reduced in relatis with groups 
(such as racial minorities), theoretically leading to the eradication 
of prejudice. But assimilation does not mean homogenization; mì- 
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nority groups need not lose their cultural identity. Turner elab- 


orates: š R 
> a X + 
, In national groups. likeness is superficial, and individual differences are consider- 
kO ` able. Buc the. superficial similarity is important because, it nullifie€f the taboos i 


. _ against frec movement and enables the individual to move into strange groups. na 


` Esan : eas on ai i wor 

} Turner suggests that Park’s model ‘could be called,a “dynamic 
disequilibrium model” because true equilibrium among the four 
processes’ is néver attained, and rigid end states are never ° 
reached. Constant pressure-for o the society in flux. -> 

; ` ¥ ” 4 A z 

TheThodel employs a natural history technique,a description of the 
evolution of a phenomemon’s forms, in which each stage sparks a 
succeeding one, a principle similar to that of the atomic theory, nG 
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Contacts of mobility . . . define the area of thewgycraction of the members of 
the group in space. The degree of deparvure from accepted ideas and modes of be- ` 
havior and the extent of.sympathetic approach to the strange and the novel largely 
depend upon the rate, the number, and the intensity of the contacts of mobility. O7 


Communication, Mobility Contacts an 


|. . the efficiency of any society or of any group is to be measured not alone in 
termsof numbers or of material resources, but alsa imterms of mobility and access 
thrdugh communication and publicity to the common fund of tradition and cul- 
ture. Wk_/ ; Saa 
Mobility and mass communication combine to ihcrease social in 
teraction. Increased interaction may facilitate communication but 
does not ensure increased understanding, because differences in 
language, experience, culture and interest intervene."!? Park per- 
ceived the developing mass media as extensions of interpersonal 
communication and mobility contacts, and although some kinds of 
communication are potentially divisive and increased mobility 
brings instability, other kinds of communication are integrative. t= T 
The mass media may act as stabilizing agents: 2 


Society is . . . made up of independent, locomoting individuals. . . . Locornotion 
defines the very nature of society. But, in order that there may be permanente and 
progress in society, the individuals who compose it must be located; they must be 
located for one thing, in order to maintain communication, for it is only through y 
communication Phat the moving cyuilibrium which we call society can be main- 
eed. o . ` i ` 
(All of) the extraordinary means of communication. that characterize modern 
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society — the newspaper, the radio, and the telephone—are merely devices for pre- ~ 


serving this permanence of location and of function in the social grouiin connec- 
tion with the greatest possible mobility and freedom of its members. !?? * 


bs 





Media such as newspapers are potentially divisive forces. because 
news gives rise to different points of view. Media suchas motion. pic- 
tures are Stentially integrative: Further, news is u ally inter: 


~ preted on a higher intellectual level than movies and functions pri- 


` "manly tO orient peopl in an ever-changing world, in Park's view. 
Movies (and later television) portray themes closer to ordinary peo- 
_ ple, are able tg evoke the most elemental and primitive feelings and 
function as a means of displaying emotion and attitudes, more 


tiearly universal than news. 22? a 
=. p, 


* THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF NEWS 


Here the major premise. is that news is a published fore Af communication 
which alerts people to changes and the need for change in their environment, and 
_ which promotes public discussion and public opinion. 


` News ts public information which makes people talk and discuss. : 

News is a form of unsystematic knowledge, ` presenting ‘facts about isolated 
events, ` 

News brings i issues or crises into the public arena, causing readj justments a at all 
levels of society. 


News t presented tn different forms, each of which has potentially a different im- 
pact on discussion and public opinion. 

oe reporting exposes needs top erenge and explains changes m prog: 
Tess. : 
News summaries impart unique significance to events by classifying information 
and explaining relationships to other events dispersed in time and space. 

Human i interest Svaries transform news into popular, readable literature, ` 

Fiction may, i cl to communicate complex dimensions of news, issues or 
crises. `o” ra : z ` 


. The interpretat on of news is inikot of both news media persoithel and members 
of different publics. 

News and enw columns are PEE TE i r 

Objectivity is présent whep news is capable of differing interpretations by mem. 
‘-bersofthesame'public, © 

Both aaa ee diversity are ‘required to maintain social stability and to 

` generate social cMenge.- ~? i . 

News circulation depends upon both a common frame of reference and a degree 
ofinner tension in society. 

News and editorials are read by different types of people. * | 


News functions in soctety both to preserve stability and to generate social change 
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"through initiation 4 the public opinion process by presentation of d ifferent Pome 
of view. 


t 


` News initiates public opinion by promoting discussion, ` tae 5g 


Opinions that otherwise might be suppressed are made public by news, 
News facilit tates the: mobility of social groups. r ra i 
`- News promotes articipatiof i in social movements: and makes political a action 


» possible, - o> eo  § i >o 


News disperses attertion and decreases tension, © 00 y 
; Editorials focus attention for political action, re _ + 


News is a major concept in Park’s theory. of public opinion and: ` 


social) control; news provides information and promotes discus- 


` * sion=-the initial step in the formation of public opinion and collab- 


Or ative action. 


Taro lehoi his career er Park sought to > develop a working concept . 
of news distinguish it-from other-forms of information ach as 


rumor, gossip and propaganda, and at the same time to define news 
in such a way as to make it a critical component of the democratic 
process in the formation of public opinion and collective action. 


f + f , ` r e] 
Characteristecs of News: ; i S 


+ 


Park recognized news ne of the most elementary forms of 
knowledge. Drawing. so 
“knowledge about” (formal, analytic, systematic, scientific) and 


` “knowledge of” (unsystematic, intuitive, clinical, closer to common 


sense) along a continuum of knowledge, he viewed news-es having a 
location of its own, more like but not exactly like history.1?* News 
was not viewed as "knowledge about” but as a form of “knowledge 
of,” a distinction which has become important in contemporary 
mass commuhication ressarch:)25 

“News is concerned with isolated events, fixed in time and located 
in space, a departure from the ritual and the daily routine, "+ dis- 
connected items having to do with current events in a real world 
aiding the individual in interpreting reality. “Each and all of us live 
in a world of which we. are the center, and the dimensions of this 
world are defined by the direction and the distances from which the 
news comes to us.”"25 News is distinguished from rumor and gossip 
in that news doesn’t merely circulate; publication gives news the 
character of a public document, authenticated by exposure, to the 
critical examination of the public. !6 
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_ _News annougces events, rathe 
tS relate events ther; 


Types of News Presentation 
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Robert Exra Parks Theory of News _ l a 2) 


+ a 


By making public an issue or a crisis, news has the xe capability of 
causing a readjustment in society: 


è 


(News) is the existence of a critical situation which converts what were otherwise 
mere information into news. Where there is an issue at stake, where, i in short, there 


‘is a crisis, there information which might affect the outcome one way or another 
becomes “live matter,” as the newspaper men say. Live matter is news; deat i 


is mere inföfmanon. 127 | 


Park ased examples of readjlstinents resulting from news, the fluc; 


tuation of stock and commodity prices in response to news of world 
economic conditions and the prof@sional and trade papers which 
keep their members informed regarding new methods, experiences 
and devices, 128 

News is always ao that “will wae people bik,” -the 
words of Charles A. Dana, even when it does not en sie ak ct, 
a definition which Suggested to Park the aim Mf the early indepen- 
dent journalists to “print anything that would make peeple talk and 
think, ‘for most people’ do not think.until they begin to talk. 





tainly not something that leav them ‘purring.”??! 
an interpreting them or seeking 


quires action—even if no more than a change of attitude or reaffir- 
mation of an opinion”'®?— an importance. “Importance” refers to 


‘an event about Which people can do something. But news is tran- 


sient, When “there is nothing to be done ‘about.the events reported 


internal conversation,” !5? It “ig cer, 


. 


í comes with “am urgency that re- - 


in thé newspaper, they have ceased to be news.”'3 A news report is ` 


not final becay¥se events centipually evolve; once published, news 


becomes history. 


> ` ` ` | 
` 
` 
ig à 


Type of news,was seen by Park as a major variable. 

` Scientific Reporting. Reporting should be done in a scientific 
manner, he believed. Today it is called ‘ ‘investigative reporting.” 
He described such reporting as: 


A lot of research, of a sort. @ . something more than mere muckraking. In De- 


troit, for example, I looked up pna printed the record of a quaint linleold woman E 


who was an habitual drunkard ^I found that she had spent some 30 years of her life 
serving short terms ìn the workhouse. The purpose of thìs was to raise the question 
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. whether habitual drunkenness shoald not ‘properly be treated more as a disease 


: : . 
ee ` ` LO-A a 2 27 > $ Di 


than.as a crime. 174 : . oA 4 i = 


? o> ` 


è E ts ee a “x > 
Park also experimented with the use of social science research 


~ 


~ 
methods, similar to- a is now called “ precision journalism.” For 


~ example: A 
We had a diphtheria epiderfiic. J gna he, cases mon) map o AN and in this ` 


' way gled attention to what seemed to be the source of the infection, ah open 


sewer, 135 š S & 
kni 


“He called his technique “scientific reporting.” 
News Summaries. Park recognized a need to present news in 
forms other than as accounts of isolated events. He viewed the func: 
tion of national weekly news magazines like Time and Newsweek as 


æ 


imparting unique ganeg to news items by classifying them and, 


other eyents dispersed in time and space. _ 
The Human Interest Story, The human interest story appears to 
have been an enigma to Park, who seemed reluctant to classify it as 
“news.” The human interest story, he said had transformed the 
newspaper “from a more or less sober record of events into a form of 
pépular-literature. "337 At this point he’thought the distinction be- 
tween the news story and the fiction story tended to disappear in the 
human i interest story. Later he said, “Human‘i interest stdries are not 
news, They are literature. ™38 Particularly interesting are news stor“ 
ies of a continuing nature: 


. when some ifhportant or disturbing, event occurs that makes the front pag 
and captures the headlines, it may also capture and hold attention for days an 
weeks, . . . The. . . continued story. . . may become so absorbing as to dwarf in: 
terest in (lesser incidents) ... as it becomes more and mot enthralling. . 
Readers . . | interpret these incidents and all the details pa terms of memories t 
their own experiences. . . . In this way the news ceases'to be mere news, and £e- 
quires the significance of leanne: What fixes and holds the interest of the rféader 
tends @fMlisorient him: tends to possess him 89 








Fiction. Park also discussed the use of the novel in pfesenting 
pews information. He observed that “since news has tehded to as- 


more the character of news,” citing $ inbeck's he Grapes. of 


Wrath, Present-day “new journaliga’ combutes fiction’s narra- 
tive form with a reporter's eye for detail. 
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Robert Exra Park's Theory of News 28 


The interpretation of news concerned Park in two senses: the in- 


‘terpretation of news by editors for presentation to the public and 


how news is interpreted by readers who are members of different 
publics, $ i 

Park noted the expansion of media and the rising importance of 
news in the public opinion proces as compared with other forms of 
knowledge. 


` The reporter [in 1927] has replaced the editor as the dominant figure on ‘the press, 


and the news the reporter puts into the present-day newspaper exercises a greater 
influence on public opinion than the comments ofthe editor on the editorial 
page.) : 
While the editorial and news pages have different origins, the two 
are intertwined and intended to complement one another. '*? Edito- 
rial page policy is determined by political considerations; news pr l 
icy is determined subjectively by the editor's definition of “news.” [A 
Interpretation of the news ig not the role of the reporter, but that 
of the editorial writer, who explains the consequences of the news 
and points the way to action. He quoted Lippman: “When those 


`- who control (the news columns) arrogate to themselves the right to 


determine by their own consciences what shall be reported and why, 
democracy is unworkable.” Park seems to have viewed the news 
reporter as a mere conduit of information about events. The fact 


` that.news is capable of differing interpretations was proof to Park of 


its objectivity. Objective reporting should lead to public discussion: 


If... different individuals draw different and even contradictory conclusions 
from the same story, well, that is what news is. . . . The fact that a news story pro- 
voked violent approval. and violent disapproval from different members of the 
same public at the same time is at least an evidence that the events were reported 
objectively. t ™ . i , 
Turner's interpretation is that since the essential mechanism of the 
public is discussion centering upon the news, both uniformity and 
diversity are required to maintain social stability and to generate so- 
cial change. News is discussed because it is capable of more than 
one interpretation; in order for news to circulate there must be 
some degree of rapport in the community as well as a degree of in- 
ner tension denoting existing differences of opinion." That discus- 
sion arises from differing interpretations of events by individuals, 
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parties and groups assumes a common frame of reference that 
makes discussion possible. 1€ Park wrote that “there is and there can 
be no-such thing as news, in so far as concerns politics, except in a 
community in which there is a body of tradition and common un- 


‘derstanding in terms of which events are-ordinarily interpreted.”?47 


` Turner believes Park foreshadowed the two-step flow theory of 
mass communication in recognizing that editorials are read mainly 
by an intellectual and political . elite, who then relay their 
opinions.” The news, however, is read by-the masses, eventually 
bringing discussion of events into the universe of discourse of the 
common person: 49 “Facts are, after all, only facts in a universe of 
discourse and. . . every public has its own,”!5° Therefore, the pub- 
lic opinion that forms as a result of discussion represents interpreta- 


. Gons which individuals make for themselves, tempered by the inter- 


pretations of the same events made by other individuals with whom 
the event has been discussed. !°! 


p 
a, 


z 
The Social Functions of News 


» 


“The ordinary function of news,” Park wrote, “is to keep individ- 


uals and societies oriented and in touch with their world and with ` 


reality by minor adjustments.” '*? Where news succeeds in orienting? 3 


individuals and society to the actual world, ìt “tends to preserve the ` 
sanity of the individual and the permanence of society. ™?53 

Park differentiated between individual and public minds as rg 
ceivers of new'information but considered that “news performs 
somewhat the samie functions for the public that perception does for 
the individual man; that is to say, it does not so much inform as ori- 
ent the public . . . as to what is going on.” !™4 ` t 

In society at large, news initiates public opinion by promoting / 
discussion, which tends to bring about understanding and unity, 
creating public feelings and opinions that otherwise might be sti- 
fled." It also functions to facilitate social mobility, which depends 
upon communication resources as well as transportation “Contacts 
of mobility,” which offer communication, novelty and news and 
which promote collective behavior and public opinion are major 
sources of social change. '"® 

Park distinguished the effect of news.on individuals from that of 
the editorial. Since individuals can interpret news differently, news 
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- The extent to which news suns within a political unit or a political society de ` 
_ termines the extent to which the members of such a society may be said to partic, . 
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tends to disperse attention and take discussion out of the realm, of` 


abstract ideas, bringing it within the limits of the: comprehension. 


and the fyame of reference ofthe ordinary person. The editorial, on 
` the other hand, focuses attention on a principle or, a ea for 


. 


political 2 action. '8? ' 
Park saw news as a factor in promoting citizen participation ii in 

democratic a “Through the newspaper the com- 

mon man.. . participates in the social movements of his time.” 158 


ipatè, not in its “collective life |.. but in.its political acts. » (News) i is thus the 
stuff which makes political actio n n possible: 169 . 


Turner's inteypretation, however, is that Park did not see it as the 


fupctian ¢ of the news to shape public opinion: 7 


‘Itis sa role of the press to facilitate the emergence of a collective will after a se- 


quence of agitation and untest. By dispersing and distracting attention, news de- 
creases tension, and by keeping-people in touch with a larger world than the imme” 
diate publics, encourages them to break out: ‘of these limited circlesand act on their. 


a 


own, 160 


Finally, Park adopted Walter Lippmates position E the 


importance of news in the poitical process and in the preservation ge 


democracy: “Only | insofar as the sources of news are not fouled by 
propaganda i is it possible for a people to preserve the liberties guar- 
anteed them by the existence of a democratic society.” 


THE NEWSPAPER AS AN INSTITUTION OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


The major premise is that the newspaper organization is an evolutionary, inst- 
tutional jurveyor òf information which functions to bring about both social stabil- 
ity and social change. 


Newspapers are social institutions engaged i in an ecological struggle for existence. 
The predominant type at any one time is the type that‘has survived competition® 
and adapted to changing social conditions. 5 
Circulation is a measure of both revenue and readership. 
“Urbanization and social structure influence the institutionalization of newspa- 
pers as mechanisms of social control. 
Newspapers provide a means of communication in ‘urban areas, where secon 
dary rather than primary contacts are relied upon for social interaction, 


` 
> 


Newspapers undergo a continual, historical process of development and adapta- 
tion ower lime and space. 
To survive, newspapers adapt in successive stages to changing social need. 
Newspa pers can cliang® social definitions of news in the process of adaptation to 
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_ and industrialization processes, and the types of news emphasized 
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gain circulation : and advertising. .. ’ l ! p J 


The foreign-language pres Junctions to assimilate immigrants into American cub 
ture. . > 


. Patterns oft enon! distribution z newope pers: are denned by competing ine 


terests in limited. erritonies of popula tionconcentrations at local, iii and na- 
tional levelt> . > S ; 


Changes in social organization and urbanization. are reflected in newpaper cir 


culations; newspaper circulation can be takenas a measure of urbanization, 
Newspaper circulation is determined ecol logically by. population, distributions 
~and economic competition. 
. Newspapers.circulate over the natural areas within which society is a 


" Nawspapers evolve into public institutions which provide a major societal megan. 


ism of socialization and social conirol. `` ` ` 
Newspapers initiate public opinion but it should'not be their role to shape te, 


"he newspaper is a social institution, the outcome of an histor: 
_ical process of continuous institutional evolution. Social institutions - 


"in general emerge over time by means of a process of social evolu- 


tion through competition, in Park's view, representing social move- ` 


ments which survive cultural conflict and the economic struggle for 
existence. '6? Newspaper organizations are jnstitutionalized dissem: 
inators of informatign, which in turn initiates public opinion. The 
growth of newspaper organizations is intertwined with urbanization 


by various types of newspaper organizations, are major variables ex- 
plaining social al thfough public opinion. 


a 


Institutional Evolution k 


è : 
The press, as a social institution engaged in a struggle for exis- 

tence, adapts to changing conditions by assuming societal roles, en- 

abling its survival. The economic struggle for survival is a struggle 


7” . for circulation, since a newspaper must not only be printed, edited, 


R 
` 


circulated ‘and read but also must survive by gaining revenue. !® 


Circulation is a measure of both revenue and readership. The type 
of newspaper that exists is the type that survives the struggle. !* 
` Growing urbanization is the critical social process influencing the 


institutionalization of newspa To Park, literacy and reading _ 
` are largely a product of city life, sinte both become necessities in 


the urban environment: 
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City people . . . have... . no neighbors. ia such a world, it is almost as necessary to 


be able to read a newspaper as it is to speak the Janguage. How else can one know 


` what is going on in this vastly complicated life of thé city?!69 


In the city, a newspaper provides a function formerly supplied by 
the village gossip. In smaller communities, the newspaper cannot 
compete with village gossip as-afmeans of social control, because “in 


‘a omg community, no individual is so-obscure that his private af: 


ipe observation and discussion... . : The absence of this in 
the city is what: o „makes the city whav'i it'is.”™166 Urban people are 
influenced and modified by the intricate systemof communication 
which takes on a special form, relying upon secondary, rather than, 


‘primary, contacts, The newspaper, the se Sia and the nails 


take the place of village gossip and the .tqwn 
‘opinion and morale. 67 ` 
Thus, the growth of cities led to the inevitable growth of newspa- 


eeting as initiators of 


pers “as the great medium of communication within the city, 6e > 


and the resulting struggle for circulation in the emerging trade cen- 
ters. 


Urbanization and the Development of the Newspaper 


The ecological evolution of newspapers in the United States Park 
saw @s,a process of adapting in successive stages to the changing so- 
cia ial zíceds of individuals and groups within an increasingly urban 
society, He traced the historical development of newspapers from 
newsletters to opinion journals, the independent press and, finally, 
to the yellow press, placing each in historical and‘ocial contexts as.. 
institutional mechanisms of public opinion and ‘social control. For 
example, he described the first newspapers (newsletters) as “primar- 


ily devices for organizing gossip.” '69 4 


A second phase took place when newspapers became political 
party organs, with opinion journals superseding the newsletters late 
in the 18th Century. As cities expanded, and as life grew more com- 
plex, political parties recognized that to survive they needed a per- 
manent communication mechanism. As a journal of political opin- 
ion, the newspaper took over the function of the political pamphlet, 
expressing opinion in the form of lead editorials, Later, as powerfyl 
political machines developed, some independent newspapers re- 
volted, leading to another phase in the evolution. ”? The indepen- 
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dent press, es 
tion as thé struggle for circulation continued, and 





tally in large cities, broke away none party domina- 
a new political 


power arose: news and ‘the reporter, finding expression in both = $ 4 
newspapers and magazines,” 


By the 1880s the ty Ur 


than politics supplan 
low press” emerged not as.an extension of the opinion journals, but 






of news. !7% 


he mechanics and the masses,” 


of newspaper that emphasized news rather 
d the journals of political opinion. The ' ‘yel- 


penny papers which. originated in 1833, and, while less re- 
fhan the opinion journals, soon gained a wider circulation - 


by changing, the definition à 


Park's interpretation is that penny papers such as the New York 


Sun. succeeded because they printed .“more police news and less pol- 


idcs” than their rivals. The old-time journalists had seen it as part 


of their role to protect the public morals: 


If God let things ha ppen-that were not in accordance with the Seni a of the 


fitness of things, they simply suppressed them. They refused to . 


learn about things that they knew ought not to have happened. 
The newer journals, however ended t to print “anything that God 


would let happen, ™?73 
„News people discovered that circulati 


* 


Gee ve eat 
id’ could be greatly in- 


. let their readers 


creased by making literature of the news, and the yellow press at- 
tracted a readership whose only literature was the family story pa- 
per or the cheap novel, 4 “The formula was love and romance for 
the women; sports and politics for the men,” The effect was td in- 
crease newspaper circulation enormously and to extend the newspa- 
per habit to the masses. The goal was to tellin, the simplest lan- 


guage possible, with the aid of diagrams and pictures, what every- 


one had always known— anything “to compel a dull-minded and re- 
luctant public to read"? 
As to the yellow journalist’s conceptions of the public,’ ‘Park 


wrote: 


ki 


Arthur Brisbane, one of the most distinguished members of the profession, is re- 
ported to have said, in explaining the policy of the Hearst papers, that theéspublic is 
like a baby in the bath. You have to drum on the bath tub to keepfit amused while 


you labor to improve its condition. 


176 


The yellow press passed into history by the early 20th Century, 
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and brought within the circle of a digi paki a larger number of 
people, with a wider range`of interests and knowledge than any 
other type of newspaper. “As a form of literature, the aioe press 
was at least democratic.” ; 


The Foreign-Language Press and ‘Assimilation’ 


-A second crucial influence upon the natural history of newspa- 
pers in the United States was the immigrant. A large part of the im- 


migrant population began to read newsphpers, even those who had _ 
not read them in their home country, where conduct was based - 
_largely upon face-to-face relationships. In America, where the pop- 
“ulation was mobile, the immigrant “reads a paper because practi- 


cally every immigrant ‘organization publishes some sort of a pa- 
per,”'8 and because literagy had become an essential means of 
communication in the city.¢ 

The newspaper's problem was how to , bring the immigrant and 
his descendants into the circle of newspaper readers.” . immigrants 


_ frequently had not heen permitted to read į iņ their own language in 


their native country: the peasants had never learned to read and the 
papers were comprehensible only to the elite. 
Park’s interpretation was that the American native-language i im- 


. Migrant press served to strengthen the national identity of the im- 


‘migrant population, but, by printing articles, about the United 
States as well, it also served to socialize the newcomers as Americans 
and assimilate rhem into American culture. 180 Once the new Amer: 


_icans acquired the newspaper habit from reading a foreign-lan- 


guage newspaper, they were eventually attracted to the American 
papers, particularly the more sensational ones. 


They gradpate into Mr. Hearst's papers from the foreign-language press, and 


_ when the sensationalism of these papers begins to pall, they acquire a taste for 


some of the soberer journals. At any rate, Mr. Hearst has been a great American- 
izer Ul 
izer. À 


Urbanization and the Distribution of Newspapers 


Just as Park had chronicled the relationships between urbaniza- 
tion and the evolution of the newspaper as a social institution, he 
later (in 1929 ‘and 1933) examined ecologically how newspaper cir- 
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culation could ie used as a measure of urbanization. ?®? He ‘iypoulk 


esized that the patterns of territorial distribution of newspapers are 


_ determined by the gradual accommodation of competing interests _ 
.within a limited territory in the same.way as populations, industries. 


and other i institutions distribute themselves. . 


Park felt that changes in social organization leading. to varying ` . 
_. degrees of urbanization are accurately reflected in newspaper circu- . 
`- Jations.'®3 By plotting them on a map,,he found that they marked 


out the boundaries of local ‘trade areas and measured the extent 


and degree of dependence of the suburbs upon the metropolitan _ 
‘center and, in turn, the dependence of the metropolitan area on the 


larger region it dominates, in successive concentric fones. 
Park described the commercial value of news and the newspaper 
as a vehicle for advertising as the main factors influencing the high 


correlation between circulation and ‘urban concentration. In em- 
pirical studies of Chicago newspapers and those of seven surround: ` 
‘ing communities, Park demonstrated how the size of the trading 

area within which any newspaper will circulate is determined by size ` 
of the town, city or metropolitanrarea, and proximity to other com- - 


peting- centers of publication.: He ` found similar influences. dom- 
inant in determining the areas of: circulation of metropolitan and 


local newspapers within a given region, as well as the circulation of r 


newspapers published within a larger city, sich as the foreign-lan- 
guage papers and shoppers. '*4 As competing interests within a dim- 
ited territory were gradually accommodated, the highest possible 
use of available space is achieved; “The existing territorial distribu- 
tion of newspaper circulation . . . is m index ofthe.. . social and 
economic organization of the region.” 

Finally, Park applied his cee to the nation as a whole. His 
rationale was that since communication is fundamental to the exis- 
tence of all societies, a form of it, the newspaper, would be found to 
circulate over the natural areas within which society is organize. °° 
Selecting a number of large cities and plotting the circulation of 
newspapers published in those cities on a map, he found that indeed 





“the limits of each of the régions so defined were coterminous with 
those of adjoining regions, and the whole country was divided into a 


number of cultural and economic provinces, each with a single 
dominant city.”!87 He suggested that newspaper data be used in 
identifying metropolitan regions. 
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The Newspaper As a Public Institutton of Social Control 


In 1920 Park wrote that ' 'evidently the newspaper is an instution 
that is not yet fully understood. . .`. As a matter of fact, we do not 
know much about the newspaper. 1 t has never been studied.” !38 By 


',1927, however, after he applied his ecological approach to the study 


of the newspaper as a social institution, he noted that newspapers 
had become huge enterprises. Although: he sensed a growing public 
responsibility on the-part of the press, he also recognized’ an increas- 
ing public insistence that, though privately owned, it is nevertheless 
a public servant: > i 
Under these circumstances the newspaper has ceased to be a mere extension of 
<> its editor or an appendage of a political party. Tt has become, in a very real 
sense, a public institution, | 

Park does not appear to have anticipated the degree of informal 
social control exerted within newspaper organizations themselves, 


influenced by peers as well as publishers-and editorial policies. Nor 


did he anticipate the development of media monopolies, cross- 


media ownership and other patterns. of media control and their i im" 


` splications for an inequitable distribution of information in soday.. 


; PUBLIG OPINION AND SOCIAL CONTROL “™ 
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The final major premise is that the public opinion process is a primary mechan- 
ism of social control in a democratic society. 


` The public isa fundamental social collectivity. 

The public is a spontaneous, impermanent and non-spaually contiguous entity 
which forms around issues, attempts to develop ædominant consensus and acts on 
the issue in a concerted manner. 

The mechanism which unites the publica is rational discussion, which is marked 
by disunification. 

In times of intense conflict, substitutes in the form of force must replace discus: 
sion so that the society may conunuc to function, 


Public opinion solidifies if mores, norms, policies, rights, laws and institutions, 
becoming a stabilizing and conservatizing force, rather tha nan innovating one. 
The foundation of government is public opinion. 
Ceremony is a major public appo mechanism by which cluzens participate in 
government, 


The more society relies on secondary relationships, the more important public 
Opinion becomes as a squrce of social control. 

Facts, news and ney ideas are the stimuli for public ap: 

Principal agents of fycqj-development are edutati bnal institutions and, especially 
in an urbanized, industrialized society, the mass media. 
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The p power of the press dara from ats ability to initiate the ices of public 
_ opinion and subsequent political action, such that the gater the’ crigis, the - 
` greater the power of the press, > 
ee l ` . Published. polls ; are a source of i paion E common, understandings and 
l tendencies toward i consensus in s So Ue: 


ME 
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ve Concept of Crowd and Public EEEN 


The concepts of “crowd” and‘ ‘public,” yia were . the primary 5. 
- subjects of Park’s Ph.D. dissertation on fundamental. collectivities, ` 
were of special interest to him as gr@ups central to social change. In 
The Crowd and the Public he meticulously separated these two.con- 7 
cepts from an exhaustive and mytually exclusive list of group types. ` > . 
Crowd and public are related to dil other groups but are differentin. 
_ that they “reveal the process through which new groups are formed, 
x although they are not yet conscious of themselves as groups.”!% : ` 
They are elementary, spontaneous and non- ‘regulated forms. ear 
New interests or issues are the catalysts which create the two 
forms, and “the collective drive”: propels both.: The public can re- 
semble the crowd when crisis intensifiey-public’ opinion and-there- 
fore increases the possibility of catastrophic action. Otherwise, the 
i’ two forms differ. In the public, ‘the drive is dispersed into many 
i pools of individuals and groups which form around’ differing pomt 
ty, l of view, 9 . ` 
* Individuals become members of a crowd solely on their ability to 
feel emotion about an issue, but members of a public must be able 
to consider an issue rationally and discuss it with others logically. _ 
Although publics also react tg “contagious excitements,” they 
maintain a more rational and critical-attitude, and the expression 
of collective excaement is somewhat less immediate and direct.!% 
The crowd thinks with one “@ncrigical mind; the public is divided 
within itself Yy differing points of view. 3 
The mechgnism which unites a crowd is rapport; the dhem ele- 
+ ` ` ment in a pablic is rational discussion, ?? Further, the cementing 
qo agent in a society is morale, the ability tò maintain tension over - 
time and carry a collective action to completion. Rapport dìffers 
_ from morale because it is unpremeditated. Rational discussion dif- 
: . fers from both because it is marked by disunification: 
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PS __. Further, rational oe does. not always lead to consensus. 
“Apsread, i intense dissension can aut and, in time of severe. conflict, 






Turner contends that this point has not rec vèd the attention it is 
due. Although. some persons have the impression that Park was a 
. “consensus” rather than a “conflict” theorist, jurner believes this i is 
N notso: , y Å w 
The siperticial consensus grounded i in tradition gives t M i piegsion of an agree- 
xœ ment, which sanctions the acts of officials. But through discussion people pene- 
trate this surface consensus, lay bare hidden disagreements, and find the reconcili- à 
ation of their views more difficult than heretofore. . . .|It is not the function of 
publics.to make peace, and war is oftén the natural contin ation of discussion. !% 
Lastly, the crowd and the public are acting groups. The crowd 
acts by focusing attention and intensifying emiotion ` bout an ob: 
‘ject. The public acts by trying to develop a cent alten ency toward 
` a decision. : 
Although one of the most obvious coptras api the two , 





forms i$ that the crowd is physically contiguou$ and the public is 


] ` not, Park’s concept of crowd includes that of, nfass, which Blumer 
-. Tater gave a separate concept.'% (The mass is anonymous for the’ 
W most part, interacts little if at all, and is so loosely organixed that it 
cannot act in a body. Action occurs, but only by individuals, ) f 
N 


The Public Opinion Process 


Of crowd and public, the latter EE Park's concern be- 

~ cause it is a collectivity which can provide organized and consistent 

action -- an orderly means of social control. A public is consdious of 

an issue and holds opinions about it, but it never achieves unanim- 
ity, although it attempts to develop a dominant consensus. | 


What we ordinarily mean by public opinion is never the opinion of anyonejin par- > 
ticular. It is composite opinion, representing a general tendegcy of the pullit as a 
whole, On the other hand, we recognize that public opinion exists, even when we” 
do not know any individual person, among those who compose the public,, whose 
private and personal opinion exadgly coincides with that of the public of which he 
orshe is a part. !97 ` l l 
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Park-envisioned the public. as being “the widest area over which 
there is conscious participation and consensus . . ;” having a “cir- 


cumference” and a “center.” Within the public is an eye of the hur- 


ricane marking the point of consensus, which tends to oscillate. If it 
becomes concentrated and directed toward a specific goal, it be- 
‘comes a social movement. Public emotion may center on the cor- 
rectnes¢ as well as the results of information. Public opinion is di- 


rectly related to a particular outcome and has direction and inten- 
. sity (“movement in two dimensions”). ?9 Minority groups are seen as 


having more intensity of opinion than majorities. Further, intensity 


of opinion carries moye weight than mere numbers. !% 


‘Public opinion occurs as part of the political process within the 
ethos, “the-sum of the characteristic usages, ideas, standards and 


_ codes by which a group (is) differentiated and individualized in 
character from other groups.”? During the slow metamorphosis of 
` change, public opinion replaces the force of innovation with equi- 


librium, But if discussion is impossible because opinion is so diverse 
and fragmented, substitutes for it in the form offorce must. be em- 
ployed temporarily if the society is to continue functioning. Some of 
these substitutes are “strikes and other limited forms of violence for 
the settlement $f disputes in which the government and the general 
public do-not Want to intervene— except as ance ors”? War is 
the ultimate form of political action, replacing general discussion. 


_ In this sense; elections are an alternative to war; in fact, Park 


thought this was why Merete” is associated with elections in many 
countries. 

The concept of rights, which Park considered to be the opposite 
of force, is necessary for democratic discussion and action: rights ` 
depend on society's capacity to enforce them. Rights and public 
opinion grew out of the same process. Park's interpretation is that ` 
rights are public opinion incorporated into social mores. The mores 
“may be regarded as the products of public opinion,” because they 
represent a consensus on matters about which society once clashed 
but now agrees, 202 Public opinion and mores are bound together: 
opinion is in constant flux, but it is the agent that gives direction to 


` gradual change in mores. *0 


The political process contains institutionalized consensus in the 
form of administrative policies, laws and judicial bodies as well as 
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deliberation about issues. “Once public opinion becomes ‘dogma, 
_ doctrine, or law (fixed or codified), it is a stabilizing and conserva- 
tive rather than an innovating force.”°°* Institutions and other’ 
products of public opinion solidify sentiments, ideas and interests 
_ transmitted from generation to generation. Institutions “tend to as- 
-, sume a more conventional, external, and unyielding character. In 
the end people live in their i institutions like a snail in its shell, ”?0 
‘Following Hume, Park thought the foundation of government 
was public opinion, although he added that governinents can sus- 
tain themselves by force as well.?% A principle public.opinion mech- 
anism for ice: Sal titan in government is ceremony. Cere- 
monies call up learned emotions related to théir occasions. ` f 


Most of our purely political activities, our election to public øffice and our courts, 
are rather ceremonial than practical. Why else is it CEA that the whole pop- 
ulation should participate in the elections? Why ìs ìt that the courts are expected to 
perform theìr services in public and that. the publicis expected to participate 
through the medium of the jury in its decisions? It is only in this way that everyone 
may feel the government and the courts is his act. . . .[Emphasis Park’s.] 

‘The very fact of participating, even indirectly, stirs in him the attitude and,sen- 
iments of one who performs the act and creates in him a sense of responsibility for 
it. So, also, he abides by the results of an election or of ardecision of the court, even 
when it goes against his wishes because it has been performed with the proper cere- 
monies and in accordance with the accepted conventions. 77 


> 


Public Opinion and Social Control 


The study of social control was Park's ultimate interest. He once 
wrote, “All social problems turn out ‘finally to be problems of social 
control.”2% 


£ | 


Parks View of the Publie Opmion Process 
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| Agents of social control are err unrest (shifting currents off 


opinion), mass movements (currents of opinion with defi ned goalsf, 


and “institutions in which society is formed and reformed,” which . 

“rest upon the mores and are supported by public opinion,”209- Ac | 
` cording to Turner, these are successive steps ina natural ae of 
„society. #10 


Early in his academic career, , Park pointed out that the more so 


ciety relies on secondary relationships, the more important public 


opinion becomes as a source of social control. He chose the city as- 

- hisJaboratory. because it is built on secondary relationships. Ay 
Public opinion in a free society requires novelty, news, facts and 

public sentiment. News of change or its possibility initiates delib- 
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` eration and conflict, cfeating more news, and@its frequent compan- ol 
ion, politics. A model. of the process??? which Park envisioned js a.. 


-shown in Figure,3, Public opinion cannot develop without facts. Tis 
formation is facilitated by schools and universities because they pre- ` 
sent new knowledge and old tradigions, and they “standardize the 
‘national prejudices” (although not seeking to influence public opin- 
ion).2!3 However, the mass media are even more important sources 
of facts. Park echoed Tarde’s assertion that thepublic i is a product 
of the printing press and hypothesized that the press is most potent ` 
when a crisis exists. a 
The role of the press is to present issues ìn the form of news, and 
to interpret the news editorially, thus helping to shape a “collective ` 


“will.” The result is political power, leading to action and the end of 


discussion. It is the ability to achieve action which gives the press its 
power. The ultimate sources of that power are public and private 
grievances which politicians use to advantage, news, “since griev- 
ances make news and news makes opinion,” editorial policy, which 
transforms grievances into causes, and circulation, disseminating 
this information throughout a democracy “where ` everyone, 
reads."214 . 


Editorial and news pages play different roles in opinion forma- 
tion; editorials foster maintenance of morale by sharpening the fo- 
cus on objects of attention, but thé effect of news is to scatter atten- 
tion. Distraction of attention tends t decrease the morale-produc- 
ing tension in society, but this is Aot dysfunctional. Discussion, 
sed, tends to bring about under- 
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standing and unity-- brings into the open sentiments and attitudes 
- that would otherwise be suppressed, thus improving morale.?! 
` Public opiniðn polls may play a special part in maintenahce of 
morale. They appear to fulfill the function of ‘notifying people of 
common understandings on issues of interest, pointing out tenden- 
cies toward consensus. According to Park's natural history of inter- 
action, there may be pressures for conflict to move toward. consen- 
_ sus, a sort of balance theory applied to societies, which provides the- 
- oretical support for a “bandwagen effect.” 

The pressures for conflict to evolve into consensus may not be 
consensus per se but rather a decision that will give some semblance 
of unity to the society and enable it to function, This decision may 
not necessarily provide an end to controversy, and 1 jg fact may be- 
come the starting point for new social friction. 


CONCLUSION 


Park's theory of news, public opinion and social control is clearly 
a functional one, and one which applies under condiuons of democ- 
racy, heterogeneity of population, urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. It is a theory of how social change takes place through succes- 
sive stages involving the reporting of news and the iniuation of pub- 
lic opinion. It explains how pressures for change can translate into 
structural change while maintaining societal stability, An ecolog- 
ical, evolutionary model underlies the theory and gives it its dy- 
namic and cyclical character. 

What was unique to Park's conception of crowds and publics was 
his realization that they are not isolated, transitory disruptions but 
are part of a larger picture of social: movements, of which the mem- 
bers mfay not be conscious. ?!Ë Crowds and publics are not the anuth- 
esis of social order as had been previously supposed. Park's study of 
them sought common patterns which would be discerned by means 
of natural history techniques, from which could be extracted,a rep- 
resentative and generalizable picture, an ideal type?" 

m Probably of the greatest significance in Park's theory is his work 
on the concept of publics, yet few have pursued it. Although Park's 
course og “the Crowd and the Public” was among his most popular, 
only two doctoral dissertations dealt with collective behavior, Four 
of Park's students dealt with newspapers (the Hugheses, Wirth and 
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Blumer), but only Blumex and two of his students conned work 
on the concept of publics. zie The field of public opinion has tended 
to focus on the psychological concept “opinion,” rather than the so- 
cidlogical conc¢pt “public.” A return to Park's conception of collec- 
tive behavior, might enrich mass communication theory-and re- 
search, 

Although Park did not present-formal Hypotheses, testable hy- 
potheses may be derived from the theory as reconstructed here. For 
example: 


The greater the amount of news about a different cultural group over time, the 
more likely that cultural group will be accommodated and eventually assimilated 
by society. ` 

The greater the amount of conflict reported by the mass media, the greater the 
number of points of view and the less likely it is that consensus will occur, 

The greater the number of mass media outlets and the greater the diversity in | 
their content, the more heterogencous the points of view that will asap within a 
public regarding an issuc. 

The greater the number of mass communication outlets in a community and the 
more diverse their output, the greater the amount and rate of social change. 

The less the consensus in the public, the greater the development of special in- 
terest groups which attempt to act on the issue, the greater the amount of conflict 
among them and the greater the pressure for social change as a means of accom: 
modation. ae 
~ The greater the rate of knowledge acquisition in a population group such as a 
neighborhood, the greater the rate of formation of publics. ` 

Park's theory has the potential to unify separate research strands 
including agenda-setting, gatekeeping, the knowledge-gap and in- 
terest groups, all of which have impact upon the public opinion 
process. For instance, if the agenda-setting hypothesis is correct, 
-then the media help to activate some publics while incapacitating 
aed Gatekeeping researgh seeks to understand the factors at dif- 
ferent levels which influence media agendas. Because of Park's 
emphasis on information, knowledge or “facts as a pre-condition 
for the development of publics, his theory can be, poked to research 
on'the knowledge gap. The primary knowledge’ gap hypothesis i is 
that as mags media information increases, higher socioeconomic 
segments of the population tend to acquire it at a faster rate than 
lower socioeconomie segments, so that the knowledge gap between 
the two groups tends todincrease,*!9 
` Park’s focus on collective behavior and the public as a commun- 
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‘cating and acting group also relates to interest group theory.’ 220 
Turner and Killian note that publics may be composed of clusters 
-> of smaller groups which need not be in direct contact: the public 
l operates "through various linking groups and through common at- 
tention to mass media.”?® Issues of political interest may be ex- 
pected to generate factions or interest groups within an interested 
` public. The development of and amount and form of conflict 
among the interest groups. depends i in part upon social position and 
degree of power and influence: numbers, wealth, organizational 
strength, leadership, access to and ability to.create decision-makers 
_ and internal cohesion, all of which may ‘also inftuence access to 
information about an issue. The more the issue calls for redistribu- 
i „tioni of valued societal resources,” the lower the public consensus 
and the more likely that interest groups will form around the issue. 
Study of the role of mass media in`linking and locating interest 
groups within a* public would add depth and specificity to Park's 
theory. ` 
“As a theory, it fulfills three of Reynold s**4 five goals of scientific 
khowledge: description, explanation and providing a sense of un- 
deopretfiding; i it is not yet useful for prediction.or control, The the- 
ory contributes to two of four areas of public opinion study identi- 
fied by ‘Davison®*5— analysis of the political role of public opinion 
--and\of the media and those seeking to manipylate them. It also em- 
phasizes the need to stddy the public as a,eallective body. 


Of \course, Park was tirre-bound“in his treatment of the mass 
media\and their role in society. He may have been aware of the pos- 
sibility of television, but he did not discuss it in his. writings. He 
might have approved . of the “happy talk” style-of informal news 
presentation as 4 democratic technique of attracting viewers. Park 
surely, would have applauded TV docume taries as sowers of the 
seeds of social change. He also would have\appreciated editorials 

_which are analytical and help to imtegrate the bits and pieces of 
‘news on a single subject as well as the background “analyses” many 
newspapers. publish. He-would have b pleased by the trend to- 
ward more investigative reporting as a facilitator of social change, 

Undoubtedly, Park would have been dismayed by monopotstic 
practices and cross-media ownership patterns because of their po- 
enta to homogenize cultures and to limit public access ama discus- 
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sion. But he might have been aches’ by the implications of éable 
televisidn and communication satellites for their potential to Deng 


about the ultimate world community. 
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